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APOLLO 
BRENDA BRUCE 
ARTHUR MACRAE 
MILES MALLESON 
CYRIL RAYMOND 


in 


BOTH ENDS MEET 


by Arthur Macrae 


LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY 
ZENA HOWARD 
WILFRID HYDE WHITE 
in 


HIPPO DANCING 


by Robert Morley 
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EDITH EVANS 
MARGARET JOHNSTON 
THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH 


a musical play by Noél Coward based 
by Christopher Fry 


JAMES DONALD 


CLOBE 
MARY ELLIS VANESSA LEE 
PETER GRAVES GRAHAM PAYN 
IRENE BROWNE 
in 


AFTER THE BALL 


on Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan’ 


, 


HAYMARKET 
JOHN GIELGUD 
MARY JERROLD 
IRENE WORTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON 
in 


A DAY BY THE SEA 


by N. C. Hunter 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 
Opening 8th September 
PEGGY ASHCROFT 


MICHEAL CEORGE 
MACLIAMMOIR DEVINE 


ALAN RACHEL 
BADEL KEMPSON 


in Max Faber’s adaption of 


HEDDA GABLER 


by Henrik Ibsen 


PITLOCHRY 
FESTIVAL THEATRE 1954 


Director: John Stewart 
Manager: Kenneth Ireland 

FOURTH FESTIVAL SEASON 
— Ist May to 2nd October — 


\ C 
Seven Plays by Scots 
THE BOY DAVID JONAH 3 HOUSEMASTER 
(j. M. Barrie) (james Bridie) (lan Hay) 
— Four Premiere Productions — 
THE MAN IN THE WHITE SUIT 
(Roger MacDougall) 
THE FACE OF LOVE HOLIDAY CAMP 
(lan Dallas) (Robert Kemp) 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
(R.J.B. Sellar, based on R.L. Stevenson's 
famous novel) 

Productions: Herbert M. Prentice Decor by— 
Lyon Todd & Peter Potter Claude Marks 
¥% Company of 25 includes: + 
Anne McGrath, Barbara Oglivie, 
Margaret Ferguson, Pat Franklyn, James 
Brabazon, Edward Forsyth, Douglas 
Storm, Anthony Parker, Tom Criddle, 
Bertram Heyhoe, John Unicomb, George 
Cormack, John Dunbar 
Concerts. Art Exhibition. Restaurant. 
Book now at theatre (128) - 867666 4/6 


Send 5d. Stamps for Complete Brochure 


Scotland’s Theatre in the Hills 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sats. at 2.40 
NORMAN WISDOM 
in THE 1954 GAY PALLADIUM SHOW 
Big Supporting Cast G Many New Features 
HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evgs. 7.30 Mats. Weds. 2.30 Sats. 5.15 & 8.30 
ANTON WALBROOK & EVELYN LAYE in 


‘*WEDDING IN PARIS” 
with SUSAN SWINFORD, JEFF WARREN 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.50 
FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 
in New Folies Bergere Revue 


‘sPARDON MY FRENCH” 














The Connoisseur will select 


Chocolates to theix choice at 


PRESTAT Ltd 


24 South Molton Street W I 
Renowned French Chocolatiers-Confiseurs 
to an exclusive Clientele since 1909 
Presentation boxes made up for all occasions 
Personal assortments specially noted 
May 4838 


Special Theatre sachets 1 1b & 3 lbs 














In addition to supplying make-up to the cast 
of “* The King and I,”” Max Factor Hollywood were 
privileged to advise on all special make-up effects for this highly successful 
Musical. Due to over 40 years of intensive pioneering and development, 
Max Factor products are, today, the favourites of the world’s stage, 
screen and television stars, as well as of millions of women 
of all ages, in every walk of life. 


‘* The King and I,"’ produced by Williamson Music Ltd, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
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TELEVISION 
All Philips Tele- 


vision Receivers 
incorporate Factor 
D_ for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 
jection and Direct 
View models. 





RECORD-PLAYER 


Philips new aall- 
speed record-player 
—the Dise Fockey 
connects to your 
own radio and pro- 
vides excellent 
record reproduction 
at remarkavly low 
cost. 


RADIO 


Philips is the de- 
pendable radio. 
There is a very wide 
range of models to 
choose from—to suit 
all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 
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RADIOGRAMS 


Philips Radiograms, 
incorporating 
Philips unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
of all records—all 
speeds. 





RECORDS 


Many famous 
artistes — classical 
and popular now 
record exclusively 
for Philips and new 
names are constantly 
being added. High- 
est quality repro- 
duction, of course. 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING BQUIPMENT 
CENTURY HOUSE 


*PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS ‘PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, BTC. 
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Joan Plowright and Jane Wenham 


as Donna Clara and Donna Louisa in Lionel Harris’s adaptation of Sheridan's ** The 
Duenna.”’ Set to the music of Julian Slade, this charming new production has scored 
a big success at the Westminster Theatre where it is presented by Ralph Birch. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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IX][E(7 CENTRES 


in every box of Arthur’s favourite 





milky brazils, real pineapple, whole cherries, 
honey & ginger, etc.—all coated with luscious, 
creamy milk chocolate. 


quarter Ib. box 





. 
INCREASE | 
IN PRICE 





Geo. Payne & Co. Ltd., Tower Bridge, London, and Waddon, Surrey. Tel.: CRO OI75 
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Over the Footlighis 


HE Edinburgh Festival has opened once 
again with a varied programme of music 
and drama, suggesting that the Festival, 
now in its eighth year, is on firmer ground 
than ever. Five dramatic companies are 
taking part including two from the Old Vic 
(in A Midsummer Night's Dream and Mac- 
beth), Tennent Productions’ presentation of 
Thornton Wilder's The Matchmaker and 
the Comédie Frangaise in Moliére’s Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Glyndebourne 
Opera are giving J] Comte Ory, Ariadne auf 
Naxos and Cosi Fan Tutte, and Sadler's 
Wells Ballet will be seen in three ballets. 
Moira Shearer and Robert Helpmann, who 
are appearing in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream are also to be seen in L’Histoire du 
Soldat, by Strawinsky, presented in collab- 
oration with Glyndebourne with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Altogether eight 
orchestras, seven choirs and choral groups 
and six chamber orchestras will be heard 
during the Festival. Another interesting 
feature this year is the “ Homage to Diag- 
hilev” Exhibition, arranged to commem- 
orate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
death of Serge Diaghilev. 

On tour before coming to London is 
Separate Tables, the new Terence Rattigan 
double-bill starring Eric Portman and Mar- 
garet Leighton and produced by Peter Glen- 
ville, In this case the two plays are linked, 
with the titles Table by the Window and 
Table by the Door, and are studies in the 
emotional relationships of people living in 
loneliness in a Bournemouth _ boarding 
house. 

The Old Vic re-opens on 9th September 


with Macbeth (first seen at the Edinburgh 
Festival) Love's Labour’s Lost will be the 
second production (19th October), to be 
followed later by The Taming of The Shrew. 
The new company is headed by Ann Todd, 
Paul Rogers, Virginia’ McKenna, John 
Neville and Eric Porter. 

In addition to All For Mary, mentioned 
on another page, Henry Sherek is to present 
Joan Greenwood in the New Year in The 
Moon and the Chimney, a comedy by 
Fodor, the Hungarian-born playwright now 
living in Hollywood. 

Following the four weeks’ season of the 
Sadler's Wells Ballet at Covent Garden 
(from 31st August to 25th September), dur- 
ing which the company’s new production of 
The Firebird will be added to the reper- 
tory. the Paris Opera Ballet are paying their 
first visit to the Royal Opera House. While 
this company is in London Sadler's Wells 
Ballet will perform at the Paris Opera. 
Yvette Chauvire, Serge Lifar and Youly 
Algaroff are in the company coming to 
London. 

Produced too late for review this month 
are Keep in a Cool Place, the new comedy 
at the Saville which has brought Roger 
Livesey back to the stage after his serious 
illness; Men Alone at the New Lindsey and 
Dry Rot at the Whitehall. The Diary of a 
Nobody is the new play at the Arts Theatre, 
opening on Ist September. Phyllis Calvert 
took over the leading part from Celia John- 
son in Its Never Too Late, Felicity 
Douglas’s comedy at the Strand Theatre, on 
30th August, the night on which the play 
reached its 100th performance. F.S. 


Cover portrait: Mary Ellis in After the Ball. (Angus McBean) 
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Ovaltine 
really does me good” 


SAYS 


boekyn kaye 


Beautiful star of ** Wedding in Paris” 
at The Hippodrome Theatre, London 


ue LY EES US. 


Miss EVELYN LAYE writes: 


“For a number of years ‘Ovaltine’ has been my 
‘night-cap’. I find it a wonderful solace after the 
strain of stage work and that it really does me good. 
Apart from this, I think ‘Ovaltine’ one of the most 
delicious beverages; in fact, in all ways it is excellent’. 


Countless thousands of people, the world over, make it a rule to 
drink a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ every night. Prepared from Nature's best 
foods, it helps to promote the conditions favourable to natural. 
refreshing sleep. And, during sleep, its nutritive properties 
including extra vitamins—assist in restoring vigour and vitality. 


Make ‘Ovaltine’ your regular bedtime beverage—and note 
the difference! 


1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin 





New Shows Reviewed 





Salome’ and ‘The Respectable Prosti- 
tute "—St. Martin's, 20th July 


‘“Meet a Body "—Duke of York's, 2\]st 
Ju'y. (See pages 35-38) 


‘“ Murder Story "—Cambridge, 22nd July 


‘Hospital! Case ""—New Lindsey, 27th 
July 


“The Wooden Dish ''—Phoenix, 27th July 
28th July. 


‘Relations are Best Apart ’—CGarrick, 3rd 
August 


‘Sabrina Fair '—Palace, 4th August 
“Salad Days ''—Vaudeville, 5th August 


‘The Duenna *'—Westminster, 











* Salome ” and * The Respectable 
Prostitute ” (St. Martin's) 

HESE two productions, presented and 

directed by Frederick Farley. were 
transferred from Kew Bridge at the end of 
July. Wilde’s outrageously sensational and 
unwarranted treatment of the tragedy of 
John the baptizer, turning it into an Eastern 
tale of tyranny and lust, has still something 
of the strong appeal of the improper. The 
company gave suitable expression to its 
measured and repetitive exaggerations and 
made it seem a _ poetic play. Agnes 
Bernelle’s nordic pallor and profile did not 
support the character of a Syrian damsel 
but when speaking and when silent she 
fully expressed Salome’s passion of desire. 
She performed the dance of the seven veils. 
as arranged by Joyce Graeme, to recorded 


Agnes 
Bernelle 


who played the 
role of Salome at 
the “*“Q” and at 
the St. Martin's 
Theatre, where, 
however, Wilde's 
play failed to 
achieve a run and 
was withdrawn on 
7th August. 


Balinese music. beautiful, it 
suited the production and established a 
climax. Herod Antipas is presented by 
Wilde as a sententious erotomaniac. Frank 
Thring was able to frame this pinchbeck 
Nero with undeniable histrionic magnifi- 
cence and his turgid sentences, sonorously 
launched were somehow weighted with 


If not very 


As Jokanaan, John Boyd-Brent 
impressive figure, romantically 
ascetic and wildly statuesque. He gave 
bold and beautiful utterance to his bitter 
message of repentance. 

Elizabeth Taplay’s setting had the right 
suggestion of rather tawdry magnificence. 
The Roman soldiers gave imperial dignity 
to the tetrarch’s palace and indeed gave it 
an improbably Roman appearance but, as 
the whole action lacks historical sanction, 
this detail is unimportant. 

In Jean Paul Sartre’s play, called The 
Respectable Prostitute, in Kitty  Black’s 
translation, Bernadette Milnes gave a very 
good performance in the name part. the 
only sizeable part calling for sympathy. 
The crude writing defeated the efforts of the 
rest of the company and derisive laughter 
stirred in the auditorium before the egre- 
gious curtain line, “ You can call me Fred,” 
was reached. H.G.M. 


meaning. 
was an 


** Murder Story ° (Cambridge) 
HIS first play by Ludovic Kennedy was 
transferred from Aldershot, without 
change of cast. on 22nd July. It traces the 
last three months in the life of Jim Tanner, 
a feeble-minded young man, subject to fits 
of viclence but responsive to kindness. who 
is sentenced and executed for the crime of 
murder. It harps on the subject of death 
but contains some very fine passages of 
dialogue which good naturalistic acting 
make very moving indeed. It it is intended 
to influence opinion against the institution 
of capital punishment, it defeats itself by 
the improbability of the central situation. 
Jim Tanner is described by his sister as a 
boy who never grew up. Like Peter Pan, 
he faces death as a * wonderful adventure.” 
Like Peter Pan, he is quite unrepresentative. 
He is induced by a mixture of taunts and 
cajolery to take part in a burglary, which 
fails. His companion shoots a policeman. 
Both young men are caught, convicted and 
sentenced to death. In snite of Jim’s feeble 
mind and comparative innocence, his appeal 
fails. In spite of the jury’s recommenda- 
tion to mercy and a petition signed by 
thousands of sympathisers, the Home Secre- 
tary takes no action. Such doctoring of the 
Craig case is too obvious for success. 
The prison scenes are by far the best but 
one would like to know how reliable they 
are as an account of prison practice. John 
McKelvey has directed with a sure eye for 





realism and a fine sense of sentimental 
effect. Jim is lifelike and appealing. Donald 
Bradley plays the part with great imagina- 
tive power. The way he can cheer up 
occasionally is very winning, A sympa- 
thetic prison officer teaches him to read and 
* Toad Hall” is supposed to take his mind 
off his plight. Charles Stapley gives a 
wonderful study of the prison chaplain, 
pale, intent on his duty, too modest for 
sainthood, genuinely inspiring. The effect 
of reality owes much to Campbell Copelin’s 
performance as a prison officer, with a deep 
sense of the grim necessity for prisons. All 
parts are well taken. This is naturalistic 
acting on an emotional level. One wonders 
how long Aldershot has been privileged to 
enjoy it and, again, how far Aldershot is 
representative. H.G.M. 


“ Hospital Case ” (New Lindsey) 
HIS new play by Samuel Perrin was put 


on for two weeks commencing 27th 
July. It was remarkable for its realistic set- 
tings, with surgical and anesthetic equip- 
ment, and its over-all appearance of hospital 
demonstration on a fictional basis of “ let's 
suppose ” just to get things going. 

We had to suppose that a surgeon had 
been interrupted during work by his detri- 
mental trollop of a wife and had promptly 
knifed her and jumped out of a window. 
Police took over. If the doctor’s life were 
saved, the Law would take it. All this, of 


“The Wooden Dish ” 


Gordon Tanner and Joan Miller as they appear in a 
scene from ‘** The Wooden Dish,” the new play by 
Edmund Morris at the Phoenix Theatre. This strong 
drama, set in Texas, has made a deep impression, but 
in the first weeks sufficient public support was not 
forthcoming and the players took a drastic cut in 
salary in an effort to save a play they believed in. 
It seems now that their gesture was justified. 


course, was off-stage. The central charac- 
ter, a Sister in love with the murderer. 
pleaded with the surgeon in charge not to 
operate, but he felt that he must. Later, 
he decided that he would flout the Law and 
refuse to operate. Then the patient in 
custody came to for a few minutes and 
wanted to live. So the surgeon prepared to 
operate and the Sister asked to be allowed 
to help. During the operation—off-stage, 
but with Jack MacGowran as_ hospital 
porter to report progress—an_ ether-bottle 
exploded, killing the patient and blinding 
the sister, who might have had something 
to do with the cause of the explosion. 
Maureen Pryor was convincing as the 
Sister, professionally and emotionally, but 
the whole play was pushed out of focus by 
some appendix affair which June Ellis made 
to seem real enough, and the entire proceed- 
ings were dominated by John Sharplin who 
gave a masterly performance as the surgeon. 
H.G.M. 


“ The Wooden Dish ” (Phoenix) 
O rarely does the highly dramatic work 
come our way these days that the 
arrival of Edmund Morris’s play was doubly 
welcome. This is really a social documen- 
tary on the theme of the tragic problems of 
growing old in modern society, which 
appear to be the same the world over. But 
the author has invested his characters with 


Wilfrid 
Lawson 


as the old man Lon 

(Pop) Dennison. Mr. 

Lawson has received 

the highest praise for 

his performance in 
this réle. 


such reality that we find ourselves looking 
in on our next door neighbour, so to speak, 
and could not be more moved if the problem 
of “Pop” Dennison were our own. 

Pop lives with his son, Glenn, and daugh- 
ter-in-law, Clara, the latter an attractive 





young woman of thirty-seven who resents 
bitterly the drudgery of her life which 
stretches back to childhood. Pop, a tedious 
old man forever talking about his military 
exploits, and who eats out of a wooden 
dish because he breaks the crockery, is the 
symbol of her slavery and she plots to get 
him into a home for the aged. Her hus- 
band and daughter demur and, unnecessarily 
we thought and a little out of character, she 
throws herself into the arms of the lodger. 
In the end Clara does get her way but one 
knows at curtain fall that the removal of 
the old man will not after all bring her the 
freedom she wants nor restore completely 
the confidence of her husband. 

Joan Miller as the unfortunate Clara, 
whose desperate if heartless clutching at life 
is understandable, gains our sympathy with 
a performance of great insight and Wilfrid 
Lawson adds to his laurels with a most 
moving portrayal of old age. There are 
excellent performances too from Gordon 
Tanner as Glenn, the husband, George 
Woodbridge as Floyd, his brother, and 
Dorothy Bromiley as Susan his warm- 
hearted, impetuous young daughter. FS. 


“The Duenna” (Westminster) 

HERIDAN’S habit of success in the 

theatre still holds. - The Duenna, which 
Hazlitt considered “a perfect work of art,” 
was revived on 28th July and on the second 
night the enthusiasm of the audience was 
genuine if, in parts, a little self-conscious. 
This is the only work of Sheridan that owes 
anything to music. Originally, his father- 
in-law, Thomas Linley, composed the set- 
tings for the songs or arranged the music 
from traditional sources. In this production 
the music is by Julian Slade and is all very 
pleasant and tuneful, recalling the days of 
the touring musical comedies. We are not 
a nation of singers but we like tunes. Gener- 
ally, the present company act well and sing 
as they can when they have to. 

The story of the duenna, a lady of the 
type W. S. Gilbert was later to pillory, who 
arranged the elopement she was engaged to 
prevent and who then hooked for herself 
the rich husband chosen for her young 
mistress, is full of humorous situations 
handled with Sheridan’s easy manner. Joyce 
Carey was an amusing duenna. David Bird 





“ Hospital Case ” 


L to R: Maureen Pryor as Sister May Spender, Jack 


MacGowran as Dooley, hospital porter and Keith 
Banks as Dr. Steed in the play by Samuel Perrin 
recently produced for a season at the New Lindsey 
and reviewed on another page. 


(Photo: Michel Molinare) 


acted her employer, the heavy and peppery 
father, with zest. Gerald Cross had an out- 
standing success with the best part in the 
play, that of Isaac Mendoza, the Portu- 
guese Jew whose wealth is his only com- 
mendable asset. Jane Wenham acted and 


Joyce 


who gives a delicious 
comedy performance 
in the title réle of 
“The Duenna” at 
the Westminster 
Theatre. This revival 
of Sheridan's comic 
operetta is to music 
by Julian Slade. 


‘ : 5 ‘ 
sang very agreeably as the young lady who 
eludes his arms and Joan Plowright’s gift 
for comedy emerged in the small part of 
her friend and confidante. 

The action is supposed to take place in 
Seville and the author gave his characters 
Spanish names and opened with a lover 
serenading beneath a casement. After that, 
all might have happened in Bath or St. 
James’s. Lionel Harris’s brisk production, 
however, includes exciting Spanish dances 
arranged by Corita Martell and Pepe Ramos. 

This is a show everyone should see. It 
was once as popular as The _ Beggar's 
Opera and there is reason for that. 

H.G.M. 








Donald Bradley 


of the Aldershot Repertory 
pany, who has made a big hit as in 
Jim Tanner in Ludovic Kennedy's Melville’s new 

play at the Cambridge Theatre. opened at 


* Relations Are Best Apart” (Garrick) 

HIS piece by Edwin Lewis had all the 

signs of farce until the curtain went up 
to reveal a stale domestic comedy which 
producer and players seemed to regard as 
farce, but you cannot whip batter with any 
good result. The fact that housing shortage 


keeps relations together is the basic idea 
but there is no crowding on the wide Gar- 


rick stage, where the characters bawl at 
each other as if trying to make themselves 
heard across Holborn. To counterfeit a 
phrase, the piece is written without wit, 
produced without taste and acted with more 
energy than conviction. It served to prove 
that some film personalities can produce 
their voices. Hazel Court and Dermot 
Walsh were certainly heard. Holiday- 
makers booked for Leslie Henson, had the 
sentimental satisfaction of seeing a favourite 
once again but bogged down in the soggiest 
kitchen comedy that ever stirred the query, 
“What t:me does this finish?” H.G.M. 


* Sabrina Fair ” (Palace) 

HOUGH archly Shavian in much of the 

dialogue, Samuel Taylor's play is but 
another Cinderella story, in which Cinders, 
daughter of a chauffeur, dons the garments 
of Parisian chic and culture instead of the 
traditional ball gown, and the Prince 
Charming, oozing stocks and shares, is ill- 
mannered instead of chivalrous. Sabrina 
(her father knew his Milton) represents the 
loving heart; Linus, the “ Prince,” the lust 
for power; and we are asked to believe that 


Coral Browne 
Com- who co-stars with Roland Culver 
* Simon = and 
comedy, 
Manchester on 30th 
August. 


Ruth Gordon 


the American actress who stars with 

Eileen Herlie and Sam Levene in 

Thornton Wilder's ‘** The Match- 

maker,” now at the Edinburgh 
Festival. 


Alan 
which 


Laura,” 


the union of these two will be a very good 
thing for the world. 

It all happens in fashionable Long Island, 
and something had to be done about the 
ill-assortment of chauffeur’s daughter and 
heir to the Larrabee fortune and elegance. 
Over here Sabrina’s father would have con- 
fessed to being the youngest son of an 
impoverished Earl. Over there he shyly 
admits to having accumulated a_ cool 
million by sagacious investment over the 
years. So all ends happily. 


It is an odd play—but then we do not 


Marjorie 
Steele 
the young American 
actress, who has made 
a personal hit in the 
title role of ‘Sabrina 
Fair." 


often get a “ romantic comedy ™ these days. 
An admirable cast has been assembled. 
including our own Cathleen Nesbitt and 
Zena Dare, who most skilfully carry the 
play on from a very sticky opening. Miss 
Nesbitt is the mother of the two Larrabee 
boys, David, the sentimental, being well 
played by Phil Brown, and Linus, the 
tough, most impressively by Ron Randell. 
Another trial in Mrs. Larrabee’s life is her 





es 
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“Salad Days ” 


A scene from the Bristol Old Vic production which has met with a great success on coming to London. This 


unusual musical, with book and lyrics by Dorothy Reynolds and Julian Slade, and music by Julian Slade, 
reviewed on this page and in the picture above the company is seen in the lively number, ““Oh, Look at Me!” 


husband’s ghoulish hobby—he is a_ con- 
noisseur of funerals and attends every one 
within hailing distance. John Cromwell, 
who also produced the play, seemed unsure 
of himself in the early scenes but later won 
considerable sympathy for Linus Senior. 
Zena Dare appears as a convalescent woman 
editor, inevitably witty and wise, and Cyril 
Luckham is the authoritative bookworm 
chauffeur to excellent effect. 
A—to us unknown—young 
actress plays Sabrina, and one could not 
imagine this lively character better por- 
trayed. Miss Steele most admirably conveys 
the spontaneity and warmth of this attrac- 
tive girl, who incidentally might have had a 
wealthy French aristocrat for the asking. 
The setting, the garden of the Larrabee 
home on the North Shore, is by Donald 
Oenslager and extremely elegant. FS. 


American 


* Salad Days ” (Vaudeville) 


HE Bristol Old Vic surprise us once 
again, this time with a show that cannot 
be classified as either musical or revue, but 
is something of both, without, however, the 
least suspicion of the usual sophistication. 
Wit there is in plenty, but in addition, 
Salad Days is unashamedly sentimental and 
fey, unashamedly overflowing with youthful 
high spirits, and unashamedly tuneful. 

It concerns the adventures of two young 
graduates who marry against their parents’ 
wishes and acquire a vintage Victorian 
piano on_ wheels—a magic instrument 
which has everyone dancing from bishop to 
bobby. In the course of the evening we 
move from park to Foreign Office, and via 


is 


a night club to a flying saucer. 
The company is magnificently 
Eleanor Drew and John 
young couple in particular. Newton Blick 
is benignly eccentric as the mysterious 
tramp who owns the piano, and Michael 
Aldridge, Dorothy Reynolds (who was res- 


ponsible for the book), Pat Heywood, 
(Continued on page 45) 


vital; 
Warner as the 


* All For Mary ” 


Michael Shepley and Betty Paul (who star with David 
Tomlinson and Kathleen Harrison) as they appear in 
a scene from the new farcical comedy by Kay Banner- 
man and Harold Brooke, which Henry Sherek is 
presenting at the Duke of York's on 9th September. 





The Summer’s Opera* 


B’ far the most important happening of 
the summer opera season has been the 
new production of Wagner’s Ring at Covent 
Garden. After three years with no com- 
plete Ring in England these productions by 
Rudolf Hartmann with décor by Leslie 
Hurry have had a mixed reception. It is 
difficult to say why they have aroused so 
much animosity; I saw the second cycle and 
no doubt some of the roughnesses of the 
first performances had been smoothed out, 
but there was little to justify fierce 
opposition. The reason is probably that all 
Operagoers are enthusiasts and, despite con- 
stant disillusionment, anything short of 
perfection remains a disappointment. This 
Ring is by no means perfect, but there is 
much that is good in it. 

It is quite false to say that these pro- 
ductions follow the new Bayreuth methods. 
Some things, such as the fire and water 
effects on a gauze curtain, are done and 
better done at Bayreuth, but in the main 
Leslie Hurry uses regular though simplified 
scenery —even_ old-fashioned wings —to 
achieve his stage pictures, and with the 
exception of Hunding’s hut which is non- 
existent, the results are effective, uncluttered 
and often beautiful. His costumes both for 
colour and line are admirable, the only lapse 
being Wotan’s helmet in Die Walkiire. 

Fritz Stiedry to whom the musical 
direction was entrusted is not an emotional 


Hans 
Beirer 


as Siegmund in the 
first performance of 
“* Die Walkiire.”’ Set 
Svanholm took over 
the role for the sub- 
sequent performance 
of this opera. 


Wagnerian conductor. His reading of the 
score is interesting, majestic and sometimes 
beautiful, but seldom carries one away on 
the overwhelming tide of the great climaxes, 
so that some of the supreme moments are 
lost. 

The balance of the first three operas 
depends on the Wotan; however much the 
god vacillates he must always command the 
stage. In this case the part was sung by 
Ferdinand Frantz, and in Rheingold he was 
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by Penelope Turing 


disappointing. Later, however, in Walkiire 
and Siegfried his characterisation was both 
moving and powerful. He brought to the 
part a fine presence, admirable singing and 
perfect enunciation, though his voice is not 
big enough at the top and bottom of his 
register for an ideal Wotan. 

Maria von Ilosvay, a new visitor to us 
from Hamburg, sang Fricka, the first Norn 
and Waltraute with distinction. Her firm 
singing line and round tone should be an 
example to some of our English singers. 
We can, nonetheless, be proud of two 
members of the permanent company in this 
Ring—Sylvia Fisher who repeated her 
beautifully-sung Sieglinde, and Otakar Kraus 
whose Alberich now ranks with the best. 

Rheingold was the weakest of the four 
operas, redeemed by the Alberich, Fricka, 
Rhinemaidens, and Erich Witte’s brilliantly 
sung Loge. The later operas of course 
depend largely on the Briinnhilde and Sieg- 
fried. Margaret Harshaw’s Briinnhilde is 
developing well, and her final great scene 
in Gétterddmmerung was very fine indeed. 
She has a clear round tone and all the 
power needed for the part, though her top 
notes are sometimes rather tight. There 
must be very little that Set Svanholm does 
not know about Siegfried. He is always a 
pleasure to watch and usually to hear, which 
is more than can be said for many tenors. 
For the second Ring he was called in to 
replace Hans Beirer as Siegmund, and gave 
a most moving performance in this part, 
though his Siegfried two nights later suffered 
in consequence, and his voice was too tired 
to sustain the essential magic of the last act. 
Happily by Gétterdimmerung he was in 
excellent form. 

This last opera also had a finely sung 
Hagen in Deszoe Ernster, though his voice 
has not the granite quality which the part 
really requires. Hermann Uhde’s Gunther 
gets better and better. 

In general Covent Garden's permanent 
basses do not carry enough vocal weight for 
Wagner. Frederick Dalberg’s Hunding is 
far from satisfactory, and his Fasolt and 
Michael Langdon’s Fafner were both light- 
weight, though the latter sang well in Sieg- 
fried. Another time it would surely be 
worthwhile to import some regular Wagner- 
ian basses for these parts, for the new pro- 
ductions provide the framework for finer 
things in the future. 
* See also page 34 


(Continued on page 16) 






































Scenes from ** The Ring ’’ at Covent Garden 


| FL 
** Das Rheingold ” Left : The Giants (Frederick Dalberg as Fasolt and Michael Langdon 
as Fafner) come to claim Freia as payment for building Valhalla. In the foreground, L to R, 
are Maria von Ilosvay (Fricka), Rhydderch Davies (Donner), Edgar Evans (Froh), Ferdinand 
Frantz (Wotan) and Erich Witte (Loge). Right: Another scene with, right of picture, 


Otakar Kraus as Alberich. 


“*Die Walkure’’ The scene on the left shows four of the Valkyries and right, Hans Beirer 

as Siegmund and Sylvia Fisher as Sieglinde. The impressive décor for this outstanding revival, 

the first new production of The Ring at the Royal Opera House for over twenty years, was 
the work of Leslie Hurry. 
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A Notable Opera Event of the Year 


Siegfried’’ = Lefr: The scene in Mime’s cave. Wotan appears disguised as The Wanderer 

and asks Mime (Paul Kuen) three riddles. Right, Siegfried (Set Svanholm), son of Siegmund 

and Sieglinde, reforges the sword Nothung, where the Nibelung Dwarf Mime had failed, and 

as the chosen one, who * knows no fear,” kills the dragon, Fafner, with Nothung and takes 
the Ring and Tarnhelm. 


‘“*Gotterdammerung’”’ Left: A scene from Act Il when Brunnhilde (Margaret Harshaw) 

discovers Siegfried’s supposed treachery. Also in the picture, L to R, are Hermann Uhde 

(Gunther), Deszoe Ernster (Hagen) and Elfriede Wasserthal (Gutrune). Right: Brunnhilde 
mourns the death of Siegfried. 
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The Summer’s Opera (Contd.) 


The first new production of the season at 
Covent Garden was Weber's Der Freischiitz 

a pleasant, but not outstanding produc- 
tion. The apparitions, devils and other 
manufactured thrills was well handled by 
the resident producer Christopher West, and 
Edward Downes promoted from répétiteur 
to conductor gave an excellent reading of 
the score. The best singing came from 
Otakar Kraus and Adele Leigh. 

Among the later productions was a revival 
of Fidelio, especially welcome for the visit 
of that fine artist Julius Patzak who sang 
Florestan. Sylvia Fisher was not at her 
best in the name part, Howell Glynne sang 
Rocco and Otakar Kraus Pizarro, both to 
good effect, but for style and finish the 
evening’s laurels went to the conductor Fritz 
Stiedry and Julius Patzak. 

The highlight of the Sadler’s Wells’ sum- 
mer season was undoubtedly the four special 
performances of Janacek’s Katya Kabanova 
given to celebrate the centenary of the com- 
poser’s birth. It is a great pity that the 
production did not have better audiences for 
the opera is a most exciting one, full of 
rich, passionate music, and far more reward- 
ing than many better known _ repertory 
pieces. Rafael Kubelik, who conducted, did 


wonderful things with the Sadler's Wells 
Orchestra, and Amy Shuard gave a magni- 
ficent performance as Katya. Both her 
singing and characterization were on the 
grand scale demanded by the part, and her 
phrasing was especially good—showing that 
English translations need not sound silly if 
properly sung. She should not, however, 
look arch when telling Barbara the story 
of her life in the second scene of Act I. 
Edith Coates, Marion Studholme, Owen 
Brannigan, Robert Thomas and Rowland 
Jones all gave good support. 

Earlier there was another good produc- 
tion of Bizet’s Pearl Fishers conducted by 
Vilem Tausky. Patricia Howard, Robert 
Thomas, John Hargreaves and David Ward 
took the four characters. 

The visit of the Teatro dell’Opera Comica 
della Citta di Roma to Sadler’s Wells in 
April came in for a great deal of adverse 
criticism. Of their repertory I saw only the 
Donizetti double bill Betly and Jl Campan- 
ello dello Speziale. The production, play- 
ing and singing were of the rough and ready 
variety, though both Erina Valli and Andrea 
Mineo sang well. It is a moot point whether 
it is worthwhile to import lesser foreign 
companies, but the company sang and acted 
with a verve we seldom see in England. 








“AFTER THE BALL” 


The Ladies Gowns 


Supplied by 


BJ SIMMONS & Co (1941) Ltd 


7/8 KING STREET COVENT GARDEN, WC2 
Tel. TEMPLE BAR 5568 














PETER GRAVES and VANESSA LEE as Lord and Lady Windermere. 


Pictures bs 


Angus McBean 


After the Ball’ 


a OEL Coward’s musical play, based on Oscar Wilde’s * Lady 

Windermere’s Fan,” which is presented by Tennent Produc- 
tions Ltd. at the Globe Theatre, has proved a popular newcomer to 
the West End. Embellished by Mr. Coward’s witty lyrics and 
pleasant mu “ After The Ball” is finely mounted, and a first rate 
company has been assembled to put over effectively both the new 
songs and the Wilde dialogue, much of which has been left intact. 
Robert Helpmann has produced with an eye to visual effect, and 
Doris Zinkeisen’s scenery and costumes are elegantly in period. 
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Lady Stutfield (Pam Marmont), Mr. Cecil 

Graham (Tom Gill), Lady Plymdale (Lois 

Green) and Mr. Dumby (Dennis Bowen), in the 

opening number, “Oh what a century it’s 

been.” The scene is Hyde Park one afternoon 
in July 1892. 


Duchess: Agatha is looking 
ball tonight, dear Margaret. 

Lady Windermere: Oh, you 
be a ball, Duchess. It 
my birthday. 

The Duchess of Berwick (Irene Browne) with 

her daughter Lady Agatha Carlisle (Patricia 

Cree) are also in the park. 


forward so much to your 
mustn't think it 


is only a dance 


is going to 
in honour of 
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Lord Darlington: People are either charming or 
tedious I take the side of the charming and you, 
Lady Windermere, cannot help belonging to them. 


Lord Darlington (Shamus Locke), a philan- 
derer, flirts with Lady Windermere. 


Windermere: Margaret, you have cut open my bank 


book You have no right to do such things. 
The Duchess has dropped a hint that Lord 
Windermere is interested in_ the notorious 
Mrs. Erlynne and his wife, distressed, seeks 
confirmation. 








Seeger RRs ~ 


Arriving for the ball at rlton House 

Terrace that night Lady Plymdale, Mr. 

Dumby, Mr, Graham and Lady Stutfield 
sing * Creme de la Creme.” 


May I have the pleasure of a dance, 
Lady Agatha? 


Mr. Hopper: 


Mr. Hopper (Graham Payn), rich young 
Australian and one of London’s most 
eligible bachelors, is much attracted to Lady 
Agatha, who, however, has some difficulty 
in escaping the eagle eye of her mother. 


Mrs. 
last. 


Erlynne: It's such a pleasure to be home again at 


The dramatic meeting between Lady Winder- 
mere and Mrs. Erlynne (Mary Ellis, right). 


so 
Lady Windermere: You said you 
Lord Darlington. 

now. 


would be my friend. 
Tell me what to do? Be my friend 


Outraged by her husband’s insult in bringing 


Mrs. Erlynne to the ball, Lady Windermere 
turns to Lord Darlington. 
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Below Mrs. Erlynne: Do what I tell you! 
Don't let Windermere out of your sight 
If you do I will never forgive you 


Mrs. Erlynne seeks to save Mar- 
garet from her folly. (Douglas 
Scott as Lord Augustus Lorton.) 


Above: Lord Augustus, Mr. Dumby, Mr. Hopper and 
Mr. Graham sing * London at night.” 


Below: Lady Stutfield, Mrs. 

Hurst-Green (Marion Grimaldi) 

and Lady Plymdale sing * Why is 
it the woman who pays? ” 


Mrs. Erlynne Think what you like about me, say what you choose, 
but go back—go back to the husband who loves you, whom you love 


Mrs. Erlynne pleads with Lady Windermere, who she 
finds waiting for Lord Darlington in his rooms. 
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Lord Windermere: For twenty years you lived with- 
out a thought of your child, but when you read in 
the papers that she had married a rich man. you 
began your blackmailing 


Next morning Lord Windermere denounces 
the woman who is, we now hear, his wife's 
mother. 


Lord Windermere: Mrs. Erlynne! 

Mrs. Erlynne: 1 am afraid I took 
mistake for my own, when I left 
I am so sorry. 


wife's fan in 
house tonight 


your 
your 


Mrs, Erlynne and Lady Windermere are hidden 

when Lord Darlington arrives with his friends, 

including Lord Windermere. But Margaret's 

fan is found on the sofa and, as she escapes, 

she hears Mrs. Erlynne making a brave gesture 
to save her honour. 


In the garden of Berwick House that night the 
Duchess with, L to R, Lady Jedburgh (Betty 


Felstead), Lady Paisley (A Halkina) and 
Mrs. Cowper-Cowper (Ailsa Gamley) sing the 
lively number “Something on a tray.” 
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Above left: Lady Agatha and Mr. 
Hopper in their entrancing dance 
in Act III, scene 2. 


Above: Mrs, Erlynne: Yes, Tuppy. | am 
going to turn you down. I would have 
given a great deal to be Lady Augustus 
Lorton and I am very touched and above 
all, dear Tuppy, very proud that you 
have asked me 


Lejt 
Lady Windermere: It has Margaret on it 
Mrs. Erlynne: My name is Margaret, too 
Lady Windermere: Then of course you 
must have it. What a wonderful chance 
our names being the same. 
Mrs. Erlynne does not reveal her 
secret, although a new understand- 
ing has sprung up between the two 
women, and, accepting the fatal 
fan from Lady Windermere, Mrs. 
Erlynne goes out of her daughter's 
life for ever. 





The final scene at the Duchess of Berwick’s party. Mrs. Erlynne, satisfied that Lord and 
Lady Windermere are reconciled, bids farewell to the company, among whom is Mr. Hopper 
and Lady Agatha, the happy young lovers who have at last gained the consent of the Duchess. 
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THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying 


men’s costumes for 


“AFTER THE BALL” 
and 


men's and women’s costumes for 


“PAL JOEY” 


18 Irving Street c/o Ital Atlantic Express 8330 Santa Monica 
Leicester Square 77 Via S. Nicolo di Boulevard 
London, WC2 Tolentino, Rome Hollywood, USA 














Rose Marie Plays 
Mrs 


Mary 
Ellis 
(Portrait 
by 
Anthony 
Buckley) 


S I passed the gallery queue outside the 
Globe Theatre on my way to see Mary 
Ellis, a busker with a tin whistle was playing 
the “Indian Love Call” from Rose Marie. 
A quick mental calculation reminded me that 
just thirty years ago this evergreen musical 
comedy had been written for Mary Ellis, 
whose fiery temperament and full throated 
voice were ideally suited to that romantic 
heroine of the Rockies. It was something to 
be going to meet the original Rose Marie! 
Still on the pinnacle of success, Miss Ellis 
is now playing Mrs. Erlynne in After the 
Ball, Noél Coward’s musical version of 
Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
Thirty years is a long time, but Miss Ellis 
still makes an entrance with the air of an 
empress, she sings Mr. Coward’s lyrics with 
the ease of a blackbird and points Oscar 
Wilde’s lines with the cunning of a Restora- 
tion wit. 

Though Miss Ellis has been something of 
a pioneer in the evolution of musical enter- 
tainment. she has always regarded _ herself 
primarily as an actress, not as a= prima 
donna. In her teens, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. she sang in 
Puccini’s one-act opera, Soeur Angelica and 
later appeared in The Blue Bird and Louise. 
The theatre was the only thing that mattered. 
tut her mother would have died at the 
thought of her girl becoming an actress. So 
by way of a compromise, young Mary, who 
had studied music under Madame Ashforth. 
turned to opera. 

David Belasco discovered her at the 
Metropolitan and was quick to see the 
makings of a dynamic actress. He told her 
it would take years before she could realise 


trlynne 
by Eric Johns 


her ambition to sing Tosca and_ similar 
dramatic roles suited to her voice and tem- 
perament. So he rescued her from the opera 
house and planted her on the legitimate 
stage. where she made a_ favourable 
impression as Nerissa in The Merchant of 
Venice. 

But those who had heard her luscious 
voice at the opera were not content to allow 
it to remain silent. Two years after leaving 
the Met. she was back on Broadway—sing- 
ing Rose Marie. She was a sensation—the 
answer to the composer’s dream—and 
packed the Imperial Theatre for thirteen 
months. Then she became restless, with a 
ceaseless yearning to play dramatic parts in 
the legitimate theatre. After much discuss- 
ion, the management reluctantly allowed her 
to leave the cast, but only on condition that 
she did not sing again in public until after 
the run of Rose Marie. 

Having gained her freedom, she hastened 
to the Neighbourhood Theatre to play Leah 
in The Dybbuk and Sonia in Crime and 
Punishment for £2 a week. Not for a second 
did she regret sacrificing her astronomical 
Rose Marie salary. She was far too happy. 
playing real women with tremendous con- 
viction. A new world opened when she met 
Basil Sydney, who taught her to appreciate 
Shakespeare. When he read the poet’s lines 
to her they made sense for the first time and 
removed her even further from the realm of 
light opera. Their modern dress production 
of The Taming of the Shrew made stage 
history on Broadway in the Twenties, as did 
their appearance in Eugene’ O'Neill's 
Strange Interlude in London in 1931. 

Ten years after Rose Marie, Mary Ellis 
was back in operetta, this time in Jerome 
Kern’s tuneful Music in the Air at His 
Majesty's in London. She accepted the 
leading role because, being a play with 
music instead of a conventional musical 
comedy, it marked the beginning of a new 
era in light entertainment. Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s book in this musical adventure was 
just as important as Kern’s melodies. There 
were no set numbers and orchestration had 
made tremendous strides since the day of 
Rose Marie. 


(Continued on pave 43) 





Both Ends Meet ” 


BRENDA BRUCE as Margaret Ross and ARTHUR MACRAE as Tom Davenport 


@ RTHUR MACRAE’S new comedy has settled down to a success at the 

Apollo Theatre. Playgoers will remember that other comedy of his, 
* Travellers’ Joy,” in which he explored the ways and means of coping with the 
currency restrictions on foreign travel. Now, coming nearer home, it is the plight 
of the income tax payer that is presented to us and how an unfortunate author of 
gay revues finds himself heavily in debt to the Income Tax authorities and desperately 
in search of ways and means of a little evasion. As the play unfolds others are 
unexpectedly involved and several “ blameless” reputations are in jeopardy. The 

play is directed by Peter Brook with setting by Alan Tagg. 
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Maggie: How much is it? Edward: Someiimes | wake in the night and think, 
Tom: Three hundred pounds. I haven't got... this is terrible I'm a social pariah : 
Clarissa: Oh, Edward. Darling don’t be silly Now 


Mr. Wilson (Richard Pearson), at first mistaken about Uncle Tom. We obviously can’t tell him now 

by Tom for a journalist, turns out to be a Clarissa Davenport (Jane Downs) Tom's 

server of writs for income tax, though he has niece and ward, discovers that her fiancé 

grown to hate his unpleasant job. is not an accountant, but works in an 
income tax office. 


Tom: What do you 
think is the best way 
of getting out of pay- 
ing Income Tax? 


The fiancé, E 

ward Kinnerton 
(Richard Easton), 
gets a shock when 
Tom opens up on 
income tax, and. 
with the arrival of 
Tom's. solicitor, 
revelations of 
popular means of 
evasion come thick 
and fast before the 
unfortunate young 
man is able to 
reveal the truth 
about his _ profes- 

sion. 





Edward: Um in the most awful 
fix, you know I've heard a 
lot. of things I shouldn't 
have heard. Oh, I know I 
should have spoken up, and 
told you about myself but 


Consternation reigns 
when the truth is out and 
the unfortunate Edward, 
after some words with 
his fiancée, is told to go. 


Jimmy: She has left you a 
hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. 


Tom's solicitor, Jimmy 
Scott - Kennedy (Cyril 
Raymond), brings the 
momentous news _ that 
Tom’s Aunt Sophie, who 
lived in Paris, has died 
and left him her fortune. 


Sir George: To dear Sophic. 
Radiant—unforgettable. 
Tom: And so magnificently and 
wonderfully generous. 


Sir George Treherne 
(Alan Webb) calls to 
make a claim on Aunt 
Sophie's _ estate. Tom 
learns that his much 
revered aunt was not 
quite the paragon of 
virtue he had = always 
thought she was. 











wd Minster: We won't men- 
tion the workmen's cottages 
on your estate The tenants 
only pay ten shillings a week 

on paper but they all 
seem to have Bentleys 


urther complication Is 
the arrival of Lord Min- 
ster (Miles  Malleson), 
another old paramour 
with a claim on_ the 
estate. By now Edward 
has given up his hated 
job, but Tom, hatching a 
little plot, gets the two 
old men on the theme of 
income tax evasion and 
finally confronts them 
with the supposed In- 
come Tax official. 


Sir George What is he? A 
policeman? 

Maggie Itll be all right 
Edward wouldn't do any- 
thing underhand,. would you 
Edward” 


The polite blackmail suc- 

ceeds and the noble 

gentlemen withdraw their 
claims. 


Below All To the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue 


It is Mr. Wilson) who 
really knows all the 
legitimate tricks and is 
appointed Tom’s adviser. 
The curtain falls as a 
joyous toast is given. 








Pal 
Joey ~ 


at the Princes 


& CENES from the successful 

Rodgers - Hart American 
musical which, with book by John 
O’Hara, is directed by Neil Hartley. 
The settings are by Oliver Smith and 
costumes by Miles White. Originally 
produced some years ago, “ Pal 
Joey ” became a Broadway hit when 
revived more recently. Jack Hylton 

presents the show over here. 


Left: Richard France as Joey (Mr. 

France took over the role’ from 

Harold Lang), and Arthur Lowe as 

Mike, proprietor of Mike's South 

Side Night Club, in an early scene. 

The action takes place in Chicago in 
the late “thirties. 


Joey, an unprincipled young go-getter, is looking for a job in Mike’s night club and, above, is 
seen with Gladys (Jean Brampton) and members of the cabaret troupe in the number, “ You 
Musn’t Kicg it Around.” 
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Below: 


Later that evening, while looking into a 
pet shop, Joey meets by chance Linda, a 
charming and unsophisticated girl (Sally 
Bazely). They are attracted to each 
other, and sing “1 Could Write a Book.” 


Vette 


i 


Another scene in Mike’s Night Club. Joey is seen 

with Valerie (Vera Day) and, at the table, is Mrs. 

Vera Simpson, a socialite (Carol Bruce), with her 

escorts (Peter Bentley and Calvin von Reinhald). 

At first Joey is rude to Mrs. Simpson, much to 
Mike’s annoyance. 


Below: Joey with Gladys, the star turn of the cabaret girls, in the gay and spirited number 
‘Happy Hunting Horn.” 





Joey is determined 
to have his own 
night club and in 
the final scene in 
Act I—"Joey Looks 
into the Future ~ 
we are. given a 
lavish and = glamor- 
ous picture of Joey's 
dream world. 


Left: Another scene in Joey’s dream 
night club in which Richard France 
performs a spectacular dance. 


Below: Joey has had no compunction in 
using the infatuated Vera Simpson—a 
woman of wealth—to further his ambi- 
tions, and some weeks later he is 
installed in his own night club, “ Chez 
Joey.” In the scene below, on the open- 
ing night, Joey’s show girls, with Gladys, 
centre, are seen in the number, “ The 
Flower Garden of my Heart.” 





An ugly situation arises 
with the arrival of Gladys 
and her friend, Ludlow 
Lowell (Lou Jacobi), who 
threaten to expose Vera's 
affair with Joey to Vera's 


wealthy husband. But 
their attempt at black- 
mail fails. 


In Joey's apartment next 
morning. Vera and Joey 
sing “In Our Little Den.” 


Linda and Vera sing 
their number ~*~ Take 
Him” before Vera is 
heard in a reprise of the 
show's big hit, “ Be- 
witched, Bothered and 
Bewildered. * The _ last 
scene is outside the pet 
shop, later that evening, 
where Joey meets Linda 
again, His affair with 
Vera Simpson is finished 
and he is on his travels 
again, for not even Linda 
can hold him to a 
straight course. 





Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
Correspondent ... . 


RODUCTION activity on Broadway for 

the coming season is speeding up and 
from the flood of announcements of 
incoming shows it looks like the mixture is 
going to be as before. From most of the 
talents listed one knows fairly well what 
to expect, but there are a few new names 
that might supply the exciting jolt that keeps 
revitalising the theatre. 

Among the first musicals, only one holds 
out promise of breaking new ground: 
Truman Capote’s House’ of Flowers with 
music by Harold Arlen, direction and settings 
by England’s Peter Brook and Oliver Messel, 
respectively, and = starring Pearl Bailey. 
Quite an exotic combination to tell what 
has been described as an “adult and savory 
tale of life in a bordello in the French 
West Indies.” 

Fanny and Silk Stockings are both musical 
versions of famous motion pictures, the 
former by S. N. Behrman and Joshua Logan 
is based on the French trilogy by Marcel 
Pagnol, and the latter by George S. Kaufman 
and Leueen MacGrath is taken from the 
memorable comedy, Ninotchka. Both have 
lined up stars for their cast, Fanny boasting 
Ezio Pinza and Walter Slezak. with the title 
role going to a relative newcomer, Florence 
Henderson, who proved a perfect Laurey in 
a recent revival of Oklahoma!, and Silk 
Stockings luring the German actress Hilde- 
garde Neff to play Garbo’s famous rdéle, 
with Don Ameche as her vis-a-vis. 

Hoping to duplicate the resounding success 
of the revival of Pal Joey, another old 
Rodgers and Hart musical, On Your Toes, 
will be an early entry. Vera Zorina will 
star, as she did in the West End edition 
some years back, and a young dancer- 
comedian, Bobby Van, who has made 
several Hollywood motion pictures, will 
make his Broadway detut, co-starring in the 
strenuous réle that Ray Bolger made his 
own. 

The first musical arrival will be a dupli- 
cation of the West End success, The Boy 
Friend, which Feuer and Martin will present, 
making it the first British musical to play 
Broadway since Cicely Courtneidge appeared 
in Under the Counter in 1947. From over- 
seas reports. The Boy Friend is said to be 
similar to “The Gladiola Girl” number in 
the American intimate revue, Lend an Ear, 


Mawby Green 


which caused so much laughter as to become 
a classic in its field. The big question now 
among curious theatregoers here is “can 
such an idea be sustained for a whole 
evening?” 

The musical with the completely unknown 
elements is The Hot Rock, based on the 
theft several years ago of the Stone of 
Scone from Westmister Abbey. The writers, 
composer and producer are all new to the 
field, so just about anything may happen. 

Two British plays have attracted two 
leading American actresses: Tallulah Bank- 
head will romp her way through Alan 
Melville’s Dear Charles, while Katharine 
Cornell, still devoted to the worthy theme, 
will lavish her talent both as actress and 
manager on Christopher Fry’s The Dark Is 
Light Enough. The Lunts, too, will be with 
us in Noél Coward’s Quadrille, so there 
should be no shortage of gala premiéres. 

There is also a tentative booking for Mary 
Martin to come to Broadway in a musical 
version of Peter Pan, but it all depends on 
how the revisions come out on the current 
production being presented by the San 
Francisco Light Opera Company. The 
astonishing situation has arisen whereby 
Capt. Hook, as played by Cyril Ritchard, 
has become the focal point and to help shift 
the balance back in Miss Martin’s favour, 
Betty Comden, Adolph Green and Jule 
Styne have been called in to supply some 
new songs. 

Helen Hayes, while waiting for her hus- 
band, Charles MacArthur, and Ludwig 
Bemelmans to finish The One I Loved Best, 
centring on the _ internationally-known 
personage, the late Lady Mendl, has agreed 
to appear for two weeks for the New York 
City Theatre Co. in a revival of one of her 
earlier successes, to be selected by polling 
those on the Center Theatre’s subscription 
list. 

And perhaps the most interesting perform- 
ance by a leading actress—if it ever comes 
to pass—will be Judith Anderson in the 
title réle of Hamlet. 

Terence Rattigan’s The Sleeping Prince 
has been promised a Broadway hearing by 
John C. Wilson, but so far, every name 
actor approached to play the Laurence 
Olivier-Vivien Leigh réles has refused the 
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O those who have never enjoyed the 

unique experience of a first visit to the 
theatre at Glyndebourne my advice is: save 
your last coppers and make every sacrifice 
in order to afford this expensive but unfor- 
gettable delight. The beautiful country 
Setting, just over 50 miles from London, is 
too well known to need description here, 
but it must be said that half the joy lies 
m the idyllic surroundings, and the long 
interval that enables the visitor to take 
advantage of them. The highlight of this 
year’s Festival, the twenty-first since John 
Christie “ brought Salzburg to the Sussex 
downs,” was Igor Strawinsky’s The Rake’s 
Progress. The title is misleading, for neither 
the libretto by W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallman, nor the music of the Russian-born 
naturalised American, nor even the décor 
of Osbert Lancaster (which was first seen 
at the Edinburgh Festival last year) owes 
anything to Hogarth’s morality, except 
incidentally. Strawinsky’s Rake is more 
sinned against than sinning, and if the story 
has a moral, it is that “the devil finds work 
for idle hands to do.” Tom Rakewell's 
progress from the country to London, where 
he suffers the vicissitudes of a big city, is 
‘largely comic in effect, and, as in Don 
Giovanni—another comic opera in which 
the hero dies towards the end—the ending 
is devised to send the audience away dry- 
eyed. The principal characters come before 
the curtain, and taking off their disguise, 
sing the epilogue in their réle as actors. 
The satirical element is always to the fore, 
in the music, which is nevertheless often 
lyrical, and most especially in Carl Ebert’s 
studied production. In a cast that sang and 
acted with vigour though at times with 
regrettable unevenness, highest praise should 
go to Marina de Gabarain, a_ beautiful 
Spanish mezzo-soprano, who had the mis- 
fortune, as Baba the Turk, to have to win 
the audience’s approval through the dis- 


Glyndebourne 
**Rake’”’ 
and Stoll Operette 


by Ossia Trilling 


Left: Marina de Gabarain (Baba the Turk) unveils 

before the townspeople of London in Act II, 

Scene 2 of the Glyndebourne production of Straw- 
insky’s ** The Rake’s Progress.”’ 


figurement of a beard; and above all to 
Hugues Cuénod, as the comic auctioneer 
Sellem in the third Act (the part he created 
in Venice in 1951). 

From Bedlam in Sussex to the Danube 
in London requires a refined imagination. 
In 1947 Covent Garden played host to the 
Vienna State Opera and introduced to a 
new generation a number of fine singers 
whose names have become household words 
to opera-lovers. This year their repeat visit 
is being made in mid-September to the Royal 
Festival Hall, where a special stage has had 
to be built for them, and we shall be able 
to listen to the voices of such as Lisa Della 
Casa, Paul Schoffler, Sena Jurinac, or 
Irmgard Seefried in Mozart’s Figaro, Don 
Giovanni and Cosi Fan Tutte. In_ the 
meantime someone has had the imagination 
to bring together a scratch company of 
Viennese and Bavarians, calling themselves 
Vienna Operette, in a repertoire of three 
continental old-stagers, Emmerich Kalman’s 
Czardasfiirstin, Johann Strauss’ posthumous 
Wiener Blut and Franz Léhar’s Die Lustige 
Witwe, the last in a curiously unorthodox 
version. 

This company is packing the Stoll Theatre 
(built, be it recalled, as an opera-house!) 
and confounding all those who have been 
arguing that there is no tradition or public 
for Viennese comic operettes in this country. 
Those who trouble to see them, either in 
London or during the prolonged provincial 
tour which lasts into December, will be 
watching a typical central European artistic 
phenomenon, tolerably well done, tastefully 
staged, and adequately sung for the most 
part. The “tunes” will be familiar, the 
German spoken dialogue—which is as 
unutterably stupid as the plots and of no 
real consequence—has been selected and 
ingeniously turned for the benefit of an 
English audience, and the dancing is as 
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William: Anyone at home? 
William, a cheerful vacuum 
cleaner salesman, arrives by 
appointment for a demonstra- 
tion at “ Windyridge.” a_ villa 
in St. John’s Wood. To his 
astonishment the house seems 
unoccupied and there are dus? 
sheets around. He meets a 
man whom he takes to be the 
owner of the house but finds 
him most unco-operative about 
the demonstration. The man 
leaves suddenly and an awful 
suspicion enters William’s mind 
when he finds a recent blood- 
stain on the carpet near the 
grand piano. (Brian Reece as 

William). 


Reginald: In my _ position, 
papers is hardly necessary. 
Ann: Reginald’s an announcer on the 
BBC 
The mystery deepens when 
Ann (Joy Shelton) comes in 
and announces that she is the 
fiancée of Reginald Willoughby- 
Pratt and that this is to be their 
home. At first Ann is suspi- 
cious of William but grows to 
like him by the time Reginald 
(William Kendall) arrives. The 
latter takes an immediate dis- 
like to the debonair salesman 
and pooh-poohs the idea of a 
murder having taken place. 
Later, however, William finds 
a body in the piano! 


reading 


Meet a Body” 


HIS comedy thriller by Frank Launder 


and Sidney Gilliat is a somewhat 
revised version of an earlier play, “ The 
Body Was Well Nourished.” An admirable 
cast headed by Brian Reece and Joy Shelton 
keep the action moving to the accompani- 
ment of much laughter and the sub-plot of 
foreign agents, time bombs, etc., is not to 
be taken seriously. 


The play is directed by Henry Kendall 
with his customary speed, and the sets are 
designed by Hal Henshaw. “Meet A Body” 
is presented at the Duke of York’s by 
Laurence Olivier Productions Ltd, but, at 
the time of writing, it is announced that 
another play is scheduled to come into this 
theatre on 9th September and a new home 
is to be found for this amusing thriller 
which certainly deserves a run. 











Mr. Hawkins: Put it over there. 


The mystery deepens when Allan (the man 

William had originally met at Windyridge) 

staggers in to Mr. Hawkins’ house with the 

body—that of a woman. (Patrick Cargill as 
Allan). 


William At one time I used to be in the Sca Scouts 


William has made the discovery that the name 
plates were changed around on the two 
identical villas and begins to see daylight when 
he and Ann suddenly come upon the body 
back in “Windyridge” (or “Appleby”). It would 
be unfair to divulge how the “body” (“Wini- 
fred,” played by Christine Pollon) got back 
again or how it came about that William and 
Ann learn that Sir Gregory Upshott, a high-up 
in the Government, is in danger from foreign 
agents. They truss up the one villain they have 
caught, and rush off in search of “The Green 
Man,” somewhere on the south coast. 
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Lett: Mr. Hawkins: A_ police 
trap, eh? 
Next door, Mr. Hawkins, 
the benign occupier 
(Duncan Lewis), has his 
usual game of chess with 
the local police sergeant 
(Noel Coleman). No 
sooner has the _ police- 
man left for the police 
station, than a_ terrified 
William bursts in. Mr. 
Hawkins telephones the 
station for the sergeant, 
who, however, never 
turns up! Later, when 
Ann comes back, the 
body has disappeared. 





Landlord: The gentle- 
man who brought it 
said he'd take it 
back if it crackled 

The Landlord of 

The Green Man, 

Newcliffe (Julien 

Mitchell) discovers 

Mr. Hawkins, who 

has just arrived for 

the night, inspect- 
ing his wireless set. 


Landlord: Perhaps you 
wouldn't mind sign- 
ing the register whilst 
I order supper? 


Next arrivals are 
Sir Gregory Up- 
shott (Lloyd Pear- 
son) and Joan 
Wood _ (Dorothy 
Gordon), his_ typ- 


ist, a highly ner- 
vous young lady, 
who is already bit- 
terly regretting this 
little excursion. 


William : We _ were 
looking for a tall 
man, bald, with a 
grey moustache. 

Next arrivals are 
William and Ann 
who begin a fran- 
tic search for Sir 
Gregory and the 
time bomb = they 
are convinced will 
blow him up at 
10.48. Meantime 
Reginald, back in 
London, makes 
some urgent 
‘phone calls and 
Ann’s engagement 
begins to wobble. 





William: We've been given certain information. 
William stakes Mr. Boughtflower (Cyril 
Chamberlain) for Sir Gregory and urges him 
to get out of The Green Man at once. This 
astonished gentleman, who is having a flirta- 
tion with the barmaid, Lilly, jumps to conclu- 
sions and thinks his wife has caught up with 
him at last. After this false start Ann and 
William feverishly continue their pursuit of 

the bomb and the victim. 
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Under the 
quick. 


William 
table, 
'andlord is 
convinced his 
latest guests are 
drunk or mad as 
the evening wears 
on, but Ann and 
William find the 
clock was ten min- 
utes fast and the 
frantic search goes 
on, 


The 


William: 
Sufficient to say William uncovers the plot 
and the bomb just in time, much to the 


We'll have a teeny dash of gin if you insist. 


relief of a grateful Sir Gregory. Left alone 
in the bar parlour they suddenly hear 
Reginald over the radio reading modern 
poetry. He suddenly breaks off in a lurid 
personal outburst and announces the en- 
gagement is finished, before the BBC can 
cut in and apologise for a technical hitch! 








Whispers from the 


VEN as a child, John Gilpin never 

shunned hard work or resented serious 
competition, which probably accounts for 
the fact that he now leads the English male 
dancers of his generation and need not fear 
the challenge of his American and Contin- 
ental rivals. 

At the age of eight he decided to take up 
ballet and become a great dancer and from 
that time onwards he applied himself to his 
iessons with a concentration remarkable in 
one so young. At the same time, he studied 
acting because he considered it would help 
him to interpret the great classical roles in 
ballet. He also wanted experience of facing 
the public while he was still too young to 
join a ballet company. 

Only nine years ago John Gilpin’s 
sensitive acting, as the schoolboy-son of 
Nora Swinburne and Clive Brook in The 
Years Between at Wyndham’s, led more than 
one critic to forecast a brilliant future for 
this prodigy. The boy took his job so 
seriously that he spent his waits in the wings 
observing how experienced players gained 
their technical effects. At the end of the run 
he won the plum part of the year, the title- 
role in The Winslow Boy. With remarkable 
strength of will, he refused it in order to 
sign a contract with the Ballet Rambert. 

Throughout the run of The _ Years 
Between, he had continued his studies as a 
dancer, going to class every day, impatient 
for the time when he would be old enough 
to join a professional ballet company. For 
four years he danced leading roles with the 
Ballet Rambert and was premier danseur 
during their historic 18-month tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. When he 
came back to this country he was a dancer 
to be reckoned with. 

Anton Dolin appreciated the boy's 
remarkable talents and quickly signed him 
up for the newly formed Festival Ballet, 
when Alicia Markova was still their prima 
ballerina. Dolin coached the youngster in 
roles for which he himself is ‘famous—- 
Albrecht in Giselle, Siegfried in Le Lac des 
Cygnes and the Prince in The Nutcracker, 
One saw the art of Dolin brilliantly 
reflected in this young dancer of the next 
generation. Even so, Gilpin was too 
ambitious to be content with inheriting the 
roles of another artist. He determined to 
make a mark in his own right and his 
mastery of such dissimilar roles as the 
Youth in Symphony for Fun, the White 


Wings 


by Looker-on 





John Gilpin 
leading dancer of the Festival Ballet Company, now 
enjoying a successful summer season at the Festival 

Hall before touring America. 


Rabbit in Alice in Wonderland and the poet 
Gringoire in La Esmeralda, are sufficient 
proof that Gilpin is carving a_ highly 
individualistic career for himself in the 
world of ballet. 

Albrecht in Giselle is his favourite part 
because it offers remarkable acting oppor- 
tunities. The other great classic roles, the 
Nutcracker Prince and Siegfried in Le Lac 
Des Cygnes, are little more than cavaliers, 
whose raison d’étre is to support. the 
ballerina. Albrecht, on the other hand, is 
a young nobleman leading a double life 
with unbelievably tragic consequences. 
Gilpin’s experience as an actor in The 
Years Between stood him in good stead 
and helped him to make his performance 
as Albrecht all the more moving. 

Gilpin has not had things all his own 
way in the Festival Ballet. Dolin strength- 
ened the ranks of the male soloists by 
engaging Oleg  Briansky and_§ Istvan 
Rabovsky, two virtuoso dancers of strong 
temperament and _ astonishing — technical 
achievement. Gilpin has had to share 
leading roles with them. Competition has 
kept him on his toes and his dancing has 
improved beyond measure since these rivals 
joined the company. He _ has_ gained 
additional confidence through being able to 
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Where to Dine 
before and after the Oheatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


Tables Reserved Sundays 
12.15—11 p.m. 6.45—10 p.m. 


‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE -GERRARD 9585 G 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leon! recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 











GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'H6te and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Clainis Restaurant 


ITALIAN SPECIALITIES 


Tolaini’s f =“meyi home from 
home © Behiamino Gigli 
17 WARDOUR—ST-—_ PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 GER. 1666 


| early 
| York 
| deserved holiday, the company will return 
| to the South Bank next summer, when the 
| striking 
| Gilpin dressing room will 
| framed in newly-won American laurels. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


| hold his own against them and win the 
| loyalty of the public. 


Two dramatic posters, depicting Spanish 
toreadors coming to grips with the bull, add 


| a splash of Mediterranean colour to John 


Gilpin’s dressing room. He acquired them 


| from the bull-ring at Barcelona, when he 
| danced with Festival Ballet on the stage of 
| the famous Liceo Theatre in that city last 


May. They serve to remind him of the 


| excited Spaniards who filled the house to 


enjoy the dramatic moments of Scheherazade 
and Vision of Marguerite and to yell Olé 
until they were hoarse whenever they saw 


| a spectacular classical pas de deux. 


After the current Festival Hall season, 


| which is now drawing to an end, young 


Gilpin will be packing his theatre-basket 
and crossing the Atlantic to conquer 
another vast continent. Festival Ballet open 
a lengthy North American tour in Quebec 
in October, culminating in a New 
season next April. After a_ well 


in the 
no doubt be 


figures of the toreadors 





Stage Door Grill 


11 Wardour St, Piccadilly, W1 


OPEN FROM MIDDAY TO MIDNIGHT 


Table d’hdote Luncheons (4/-) and 

Dinners (6/-) unequalled in London 

Our specialities prepared in 
presence :-— 

Veal Escapoline au Marsala 
Steak Diane Lobster New-Burg 
Chicken Marina Scampi Meuniere 

etc 


EXCELLENT WINES AT MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Tables Reserved if required 
GERard 3583/1739 


your 














Exterior view of the Theatre Royal, Brighton. 


(Picture by Anthony Kidd) 


Theatre with a Tradition 


ODAY most plays and revues presented 
in the West End have either a fairly 
extensive provincial tour or occasionally a 
shorter, one theatre “try-out” period before 
the London first night. Thus whereas the 
London playgoer must make the rounds of 
twenty or more theatres to take in the 
season’s attractions, his counterpart in the 
provinces may, if he is lucky, be able to 
see most of the productions in his one local 
playhouse. One of the best examples of 
this is Brighton. Here the Theatre Royal 
can claim at any time to have handled 
around 50 per cent. of the plays and revues 
currently available in Londen (not includ- 
ing, of course, the larger musical produc- 
tions). Being under 60 miles from the West 
End, Brighton is frequently the last stop 
before opening in Town, For some pro- 
ductions it is the only stop and the Theatre 
Royal has an impressive record of British 
and world premiéres to its credit. Although 
this prominence in the world of the theatre 
dates largely from the war years, it is really 
only a resurgence of a tradition that goes 
back for well over a century and a half. 
Brighton was a relatively late starter as 
a centre for drama. Whilst flourishing 
playhouses were in existence at other pro- 
vincial towns, Brighthelmstone was still a 
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by Robert Gunnell 


quiet Sussex fishing village. With Dr. 
Russell’s sea water cure came fame—and 
eventually the Prince Regent. It became 
the fashion for London society to drive to 
the coast for the season and with them 
came demands for entertainment on the 
scale of that available in the capital. At 
first a company of players operated in a 
converted barn which they had to quit each 
year “as soon as convenient to bring the 
Harvest Home.” By 1774, a local brick- 
layer, Samuel Paine, had built a permanent 
theatre in North Street. A dispute arose 
between proprietor and lessee, and Brigh- 
ton’s active theatre moved to a new home 
in nearby Duke Street, By one of those 
strange tricks of fate this came under the 
ownership of Hewitt Cobb, an attorney at 
Lincolns Inn, and he it was, in partnership 
with his last lessee (John Brunton), who 
eventually laid the foundations of the 
present Theatre Royal in New Road. 

It would seem that to Cobb a theatre was 
purely a financial venture. Money had 
forced him into the affairs of a Duke Street 
theatre and once in control he began slowly 
to push the annual rental higher and higher. 
It mattered little to him whether such tac- 
tics would bring financial disaster to the 
unfortunate manager. Through the patron- 





age of the Prince Regent his theatre had 
become a “ Theatre Royal.” Brighton itself 
was becoming increasingly popular and so 
there was a ready supply of possible lessees. 
Whatever may have been his motives in 
building the place, his choice of site for the 
third local theatre could not have been 
bettered. In New Road the Theatre Royal 
stood on Crown land overlooking what 
would soon become the Prince Regent's 
seaside palace—the Royal Pavilion. 

It opened on 27th June 1807 with Charles 
Kemble’s performance of Hamlet, Together 
with the scenery, the building had cost the 
partners £12,000, but Brunton was not to 
enjoy his partnership for long. By the 
middle of his second season he had to sell 
his half share in the theatre in order to 
pay his way as manager. He, too, had been 
caught between the opposing fires of a high 
rent and a fickle public who demanded a 
star at the head of the playbill. As the 
years passed the possibilittes of the play- 
house were to attract many potential 
managers. A few were successful, many 
found it a difficult task to balance their 
budgets, whilst for others the experiment 
would end with flight from the bailiffs or 
recourse to the old trick of absconding with 
the takings. 

Most seasons contained a good sprinkling 
of star performers—ever lengthening a 
record that had begun in the days of North 
Street with the appearance of Mrs. Badde- 
ley. To the New Road theatre came Mrs. 
Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Grimaldi, Edmund 
and Charles Kean, Macready, Madame 
Vestris a list which in itself parallels 
the annals of the British theatre. Rarely 
did a play or player appear in London with- 
out eventually making the trip to the coast. 

In 1854, the building was leased to Henry 
Nye Chart, who had been stage manager in 


THEATRE SEATING 
PLANS 
6 


A book of 42 London theatres 10”x 7”; they are easily read 

and invaluable when ordering sea’s by telephone Amap 

and a bus route guide are included : from ticket agents 
or direct, 2d. extra for postage unsealed 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 





previous seasons... Together with his wife 
he brought 40 years of successful constant 
management to the Theatre Royal. With 
the help of some friends he purchased the 
theatre from the owners and in 1866, he 
had its upper storey demolished. On the 
old walls grew a new playhouse and it is 
this auditorium which virtually remains to 
the present day. The old colonnade was 
retained and even now shelters the gallery 
queue. When, ten years later, Nye Chart 
died, his wife assumed control and under 
her almost legendary guidance the theatre 
went through a period of unimagined bril- 
liance. First class touring companies provi- 
ded the staple fare whilst at Christmas her 
pantomimes became a forcing ground for 
London’s musical comedy stars. On Thurs- 
day afternoons the entire company of a 
West End play would travel to Brighton 
for a “flying matinee.” To the Theatre 
Royal came Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, the Kendalls . . . London 
and Brighton remained in step. 

With the coming of talking pictures the 
theatre’s fortunes waned. Its story was far 
from happy until in 1937 it was leased to a 
company controlled by J. Baxter Somerville. 
At first with a repertory company and then 
with ever improving touring companies, it 
was nursed through the war years to its 
present almost unrivalled position. In 
recent years the stage equipment has been 
modernised and now the auditorium itself 
has been redecorated in gold, pink and 
cream. It can again claim its old descrip- 
tion of being a truly “elegant” theatre 
and what is more it is a genuine theatre 
with all the atmosphere that comes from 
decades of play-acting. 


Ghosts are often querulous beings. At 
the Theatre Royal they have a ghost affec- 
tionately known as * George ~ who is some- 
times heard roaming about the building and 
will occasionally watch a dress rehearsal 
from a second circle box. There are many 
speculations but no one really knows who 
he is, Perhaps his friendly disposition is a 
sign that he, too, is glad to see the old 
playhouse again continuing in the tradition 
of the past. 
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THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telephone: TEMpie Bar 5678-5 lines Telegrams: THEATRIDIO LONDON 
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Rose Marie Plays Mrs. Erlynne (Contd.) 


For Glamorous Night, his first full scale 
romantic musical play at Drury Lane, Ivor 
Novello chose Mary Ellis to play the 
glittering Militza Hajos, a performance only 
surpassed by her dazzling Maria Ziegler in 
The Dancing Years. These productions 
marked a revival of the golden age of 
musical romance, but it was not really a 
return to the past, because Miss Ellis, with 
all her rich experience of the legitimate stage, 
acted with a burning conviction not normally 
encountered in musical shows. She _ had 
become a singing actress in the fullest sense 
of the word. 

Despite Mary Ellis’s tremendous admira- 
tion for Noél Coward, Ivor Novello, Oscar 
Hammerstein, Jerome Kern, Rudolf Friml 
and others who collaborated to provide her 
with spectacular singing roles, she has to 
admit that no musical play, however great, 
could possibly give her the artistic satisfac- 
tion she derived from Terence Rattigan’s two 
one-act plays, The Browning Version and 
Harlequinade, in which she appeared with 
Eric Portman, playing two vividly contrasted 
characters. 

Her future ambitions are bound up in the 
legitimate stage. When the time comes to 
revive The Corn is Green she would like to 
succeed Sybil Thorndike as Miss Moffat; in 
Chekhov she wants to play Mme Arkadina 
in The Seagull and Mme Ranevsky in The 
Cherry Orchard; she still cherishes the 
memory of playing Ella Rentheim in John 
Gabriel Borkman, with the Old Vic in 
Liverpool during the war. One of these 
days she would like to do it in London, with 
Eric Portman, whom she considers born to 
play Borkman. 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 
Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1954 are 

now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Director 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
c/o THEATRE ROYAL 
BRISTOL I. 
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The 

Englishman's 
Guide to Piowes 
Smirnoff 2% 


mothing of the 
na 
those of the Irish 
whose pleasures 


Anow no frontier 


Vodka ~ 


I. Smirnoff Vodka is a 
smooth, palatable drink, 
no stronger than your Gin, 
Whisky or Rum. 


2. Smirnoff Vodka is today 
one of America’s most 
popular drinks, where it is 
used as the blending spirit 
for cocktails as well as for 
long drinks. 
Try a MOSCOW MULE (1 
part Smirnoff Vodka, juice 


of } Lemon; 


up Ww it 


3. Smirnoff Vodka makes a 
most attractive drink taken 
straight “a la Russe,” 
especially when accom- 
panied by savouries. 


add ice and till 
Ginger Beer. Gar- 
nish with slice of Lemon 
and 


SMIRNOFF 


stir gently). Also a 


& TONK I part 
4. Smirnoff Vodka is made 
in this country according 
to the traditional recipe ae 
used by Pierre Smirnoff, 
purveyor of Vodka to the 
Imperial Court of Russia. 


WINNING COCKTAIL 


‘‘ Roberta May,” the winning 
cocktail at the U.K. Bartenders’ 
World Cocktail Competition, 
was made with Smirnoff 
Vodka. 
HERE IS THE RECIPE: 

4 Smirnoff Vodka 

4 Aurum (Italian Orange Liqueur) 

$ Orange Squash Sch weppes 

A dash of white of egg 


Smirnoff Vodka poured 
over several ice cubes in a 
with 


giass. Fill up 
Tonic Water and 


with sl 


varnish 


ice 


or Lemor ). 


THE GENUINE 
Smirno 
VODKA 
WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1818 


Obtainable from all good Wine Merchants, Clubs «nd Bars. 


Ste. Pierre Smirnoff Fls.,Oval Rd.,Regents Park,London,N.W1 
Sole distributors in United Kingdom, W. & A. Gilbey Ltd. 





Echoes from Broadway  (Conid.) 
assignment. Grahame Greene’s The Living 
Room has also been promised by Gilbert 
Miller, with Barbara Bel Geddes signed for 
Dorothy Tutin’s part, but there may be a 
delay since Peter Glenville, who was to 
repeat his staging here, is tied up with a 
motion picture commitment. 

From the American playwrights, Arthur 
Miller has promised us a new drama, still 
untitled, but described as a “ love story that 
deals with his own generation, the one that 
is now in its early forties, the one that went 
through the great depression, the intellectual 
ferment of the Thirties and the war.” 

Tennessee Williams has completed two 
new plays but their producing auspices have 
yet to be announced. Cat on a Tin Roof 
is described as a “realistic play—a_ stark 
drama,” and Orpheus Descending as a 
“ poetic play.” 





ARE YOU 
LOSING YOUR HAIR? 


If your hair is combing out. or if you suffer from 


dandruff, write for our FREE BOOKLET “* The 
Truth About Your Hair” Learn how hundreds 
of people have regained healthy hair with the 
Apollo guaranteed Hair Treatment. 

B.D., of Sheffield, writes:—‘I am well pleased 
with the results. There is new hair on the temples. 
Thanks for your help.”’ 


SPEEDWELL posta service 


(Dept. T.D.2) 70a Albert Street 
Lockwood, Huddersfield, Yorkshire 





A new treatment of the Noah story is 
Clifford Odets’ The Flowering Peach, and 
with daring casting, the Yiddish comedian, 
Menasha Skulnick, who scored so favour- 
ably this past year in The Fifth Season, 
has been signed to play his first serious réle. 

New York theatregoers will also have a 
chance, at last, to see the late Eugene 
O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten. The 
Theatre Guild produced the play in 1947 
but withdrew it after a brief tryout tour. 
Now a new repertory group, The Ensemble, 
has announced it as one of its first pro- 
ductions. 

From the Playwrights’ Company, there 
will be plays from both its Andersons. 
Newcomer Robert Anderson, who scored a 
great hit with his first Broadway play, Tea 
and Sympathy, will open the season for 
them with All Summer Long, an adaptation 
of the novel, A Wreath and a Curse. 
Veteran Maxwell Anderson will also have 
an adaptation of a novel, The Bad Seed, 
and, if all goes well, a second play, The 
Masque of Queens, dealing with the last 
days of Elizabeth I, starring Rosalind 
Russell. From Robert E. Sherwood will 
come The Better Angels, which he recently 
completed in England. 

The Theatre Guild has scheduled five 
plays for its coming 35th season, starting 
with Walter Macken’s Irish drama, Home 
Is the Hero. Two new playwrights, Jess 
Gregg and Norman Brooks, are on their 
list with A Sea Shell and Manhattan 
Harvest, respectively. Mr. Brooks may 
turn out to be the new playwright of the 
year, for a second script, The Fragile Fox, 
a war drama, is booked for an early Broad- 
way opening. 

Promise is also held out for Leslie 
Stevens’ comedy. The Champagne Complex, 
for this past season his exotic drama, Bull- 
fight, was highly regarded in its off-Broadway 
debut. 
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7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 


(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
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Marianne Deeming 
who has earned the highest praise for her portrayal 


of Fraulein Schneider, 
van Druten’s play 


the Berlin landlady in John 
“IT am a Camera,’’ which, based 
Christopher Isherwood’s ‘ Berlin § Stories,”’ and 
starring Dorothy Tutin and Michael Gwynne, was 
produced last March and has proved one of the most 
successful plays this year. ‘“* I am a Camera” is still 
playing’to packed houses at the New Theatre. 
(Portrait by David Sim) 


New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


“Salad Days” = (Contd. 

Yvonne Coulette, Michael Meachamp, Bob 
Harris, Christine Finn and James Cairncross 
are among others who ‘shine in a variety of 
roles. With The Duenna already to his 
credit, Julian Slade, composer of the charm- 
ing music, must henceforth be much in the 
public eye. Denis Carey has produced with 
imagination. The settings are by Patrick 
Robertson, dances arranged by Elizabeth 


Glyndebourne * Rake ” and 
Stoll Operette 


(Contd.) 


spectacular and as efficient as one might 
expect of a group of handsome Viennese 
Young Ladies, led by two unusually capable 
ballet dancers (Grete Sellier and Harald 
Horn). Producer Tony Niessner not only 
handles his material expertly but also cuts 
a dashing figure as a jeune premier, comic 
style. Names to look out for: Willy Scher- 
deck and Fritz Imhoff (heavy comics, but 
with what a light touch!), Franzi Wachmann 


(soubrette), and Christine von Widmann 
(jeune premiére, the youngest ever, it is 
claimed, to play the Widow). A final 


thought: if only the State Opera had been 
performing in the operettes, how much less 
unqualified one’s appreciation might have 
been. 





‘* For those with a taste for the best’” 


SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LIMITED 
LONDON SE16 





WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART Ltd 


JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Diploma at end of two-year course 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Principal: W. 

















West and costumes designed by Alvary seinen 02-7 — S.W.7 
Williams. F.S. 
Ww ST i ODUCTIONS pang 
AR WIG PR FILM 
i — (LATE VIVIENNE WALKER) T.V. 
GpuRCHASE 36 Nottingham Place, London W.1 CONSULTA- 
WELbeck 0149 Pi oneny 
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THIS WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 


As the theatre interests you the —THEATRE 
BOOK CLUB will prove a boon. Members buy 
outstanding books published from 25s. to 12s. 6d. 
for only 7s. 6d. 


PROGRAMME OF SELECTIONS: 


Sept.: STAGE BY STAGE, by Peter Daubeney. “ Witty, Polished, 
colourful,” says Beverley Nichols. 16 pages of iliustrations. Published 
at 1és., a saving of 8s. 6d. 


Nov.: “* GHOSTS AND GREASEPAINT,” by W. MacQueen-Pope. 
Famous chronicler recounts stage triumphs and disasters. Lavish 
illustrations. Published at 21s., a saving of 13s. 6d. 


Jan.; “ THE LYCEUM,” by A. E. Wilson. Superb writer makes 
Irving’s theatre live again. Profusely illustrated. Published at 18s., 
a saving of 10s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These are all unabridged, contain the 
original illustrations, are printed in clear modern type and beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to join. There are no membership fees. 
You need send no money till you get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. These include: PRESENT INDICATIVE, by 
Noél Coward; MISS HORNIMAN, by Rex Pogson; SYBIL THORN- 
DIKE, by Russell Thorndike; THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
by W. MacQueen-Pope. 

Among the special offers is HAYMARKET, by W. MacQueen-Pope, 
published at 17s. 6d. Members buy this for 7s. 6d. 





We are always Fill in this Form Now! 


receiving tributes from our members. To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
Here are a few recent ones 48 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4. 





Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
. ; Book Club. 1 agree to purchase six books 
* Congratulations on your excellent chosen by the Club at thesspecial price of 7/6 


: - each, plus 6d for postage and packing 1 
choices of books and _ the high agree to continue my membership thereatter, 


a , . 99 : but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
standard of production.”—Muiss_ J. any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 


take to give four months’ notice in writing 
THOM, ABERDEEN. I enclose £2 5s. for one year’s subscription 
(6 books). $7.00 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
“I repeat my constant admiration of subscription (3 books) 
‘ ‘ ’ . I will pay on receipt of book 
the quality of selections, both in taste Delete whichever does not apply 


and production.”"—-J. D. Proctor, 
New BARNET. HERTS. State Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
ADDRESS 
“Each selection is a ‘ must’ for the 
theatre-lover’s bookshelf."—E. FF. giGnarure ...................... T.W.46 
SATTERTHWAITE, WEYMOUTH. Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6a. 





SS TT IT NE: 
You can order through your bookseller if he is a member of Associated Booksellers. 
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Amateur Stage 


HE first Production Course organised by 
the G.A.D.P. (Guild of Amateur Drama 
Producers) began in October 1953 as a series 
of weekly lectures in three terms extending 
over one year. This Course proved so 
successful that the Guild has arranged to 
extend it for another year on the same basis. 
During 1954-5 the Guild ts also arranging 
two other Courses: another Production 
Course of a year’s duration similar to that 
of 1953-4, and a short Course in Stage 
Management. This will consist of 6 weekly 
lectures, and is very intensive. Both these 
courses will begin in October, and will be 
under the direction of Mr. Alan Jefferson, 
who will also continue to direct the extended 
Course of 1953-4. Mr. Jefferson, who is a 
graduate of the Old Vic Theatre School. 
worked at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, before return- 
ing to London as Director of Toyntee Hall 
Theatre. He was Stage Director of the 
Westminster Abbey Coronation Play Out of 
the Whirlwind, and has held appointments 
as lecturer at the Old Vic Theatre School, 
the Rose Bruford School. Sidcup, and the 
Ee 
These Courses are sponsored by the Guild 
under the L.C.C., thereby reducing the fees 
considerably. For the Guild’s 1954-5 Pro- 
duction Course, the fees will be £1 5s. Od. 
for the year; this includes the subscription 
for Associate Membership of the Guild for 
one year. All services of the Guild are 
available to Associate Memters, who are 
also entitled to attend all meetings and to 
receive the quarterly issue of the G.A.D.P. 
Magazine. All the Courses will be held at 
the Stepney Institute, Myrdle Street, Com- 
mercial Road, E.1, which is five minutes by 
bus from Aldgate. Further details of all 
Courses and information concerning the 
Guild may be obtained from: 
The Publicity Secretary, 
Guild of Amateur Drama Producers. 
11 Kingswood Court. 
West End Lane, 
London, N.W.6. 


* * * 


To open their new season the Eltham 
Little Theatre will present a special pro- 
duction of The Magistrate by Pinero on the 
10th and 11th September. Members from 
all the affiliated societies will te taking 
part and the production will be by Norah 
Arnold. A fortnight later, on the 24th and 
25th September, the Kerwin Players will 
give, in response to popular demand, their 
second production since the war of Night 
Must Fall by Emlyn Williams. This play 
will be produced by Barbara Hood. 


(Continued overleaf) 





BURNETS 
for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
and 
ACCESSORIES 


+ 


Elastic Fish-Net TIGHTS 
and OPERA HOSE 
Cotton or Wool TIGHTS 
LEOTARDS, GLOVES 


+ 
STAGE CURTAINS 


made to order 


Curtain Tracks Supplied 


22 GARRICK ST, LONDON WC2 
Tel Temple Bar 3972-4893 











UNIVERSITY of LONDON 


University Extension Courses 


A full programme of courses in litera- 
ture and drama has been arranged for 
the Session 1954-55, beginning late 
September-early October. The titles of 
courses include: 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
THEATRE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DRAMA 


MODERN DRAMATISTS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


THE WRITER AND THE 
CRITIC 


Full details of all drama courses are 
contained in the booklet entitled “ The 
Arts.” Booklet and further details may 
be obtained from the Deputy Director 
(Th. Extension), Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies, Senate House, WC1. 














| Amateur Stage (Contd.) 
THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING The Theatre Club Mountview are to 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH & DRAMA commence their Autumn Season with The 
Lamorbey Park - Sidcup - Kent Happy Marriage by John Clements, on the 
het from Charing i | 13th to 18th September. This will be 
| followed by Clemence Dane’s play about 
3 YEAR SPECIALIST TEACHERS COURSE the Bronté sisters, Wild Decembers, on 27th 

(Diploma accepted jg eng saa Status) | | to 7th October 
b “ate 
cones iain einen The Winifred Akroyd Players, after a 
1 YEAR COURSE FOR QUAL 4| | Successful second season at their Christ- 
A few aeons ssn etree for men an church Studio Theatre, when fifty perform- 
ances of eight plays were presented, reopen 
Full particulars and prospectus from the theatre on 8th September with the 
The Registrar | Annual General Meeting. 


The opening production of the season by 
The Arts Theatre, Portsmouth and Southsea, 


will be Grand National Night by Dorothy 
and Campbell Christie. This will run from 
29th September to 2nd October and A. 
Keeble will be producing. 
On the 24th and 25th September the 
S TA G E | Query Players are to present, at Toynbee 
Hall Theatre, the first performance in 
L | G H T I N G London of G. K. Chesterton’s The Surprise, 
which was written by Chesterton for the 
Query Player’s producer, Patricia R. Burke. 











Everything from a sheet of Gelatine to a 


COMPLETE STAGE LIGHTING SCHEME | This will be preceded in a double bill by 
Ask us for illustrated catalogue W5] | The Man of Destiny by G. B. Shaw. 

The Group Theatre, Elstead, Surrey, 

W. J. FURSE & CO LTD | whose Artistic Director is Charles Hamilton, 

is a “prestige” group formed to produce 

aera _. | pleys by contemporary and _ international 

authors. The gala first production, Anouilh’s 


§ TRAFFIC ST (Te! 88213 7 lines) NOTTINGHAM 





Ring Round the Moon, will be given on 
PLAY SELECTIONS 1954-55 23rd, 24th and 25th September (evenings at 
7.30, Saturday matinee 2.30) in the Village 
“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” Hall, Elstead, Godalming, Surrey. 


T ie The Company of Saints are to present 
Fas ae a agg all alow Ibsen’s Peer Gynt at the Marlborough Hall, 
Full Length and One Act plays to date, | | ——. vont ga gli Rag a 
also details of our Drama Books. | used is by Paul Green, who is America’s 
most eminent folk playwright. 





Price 1/- post paid 


DEANE’S 


31 Museum Street London WC1 HRISTCHURCH STUDIO THEATRE — (non- 
professional) requires tall leading actor for light 
comedy—12 performances, with London premiére at 
theatre October: rehearsals commencing 9th September 
Write to 156a Albany Street, N.W.1, or telephone 
| (after 4th September) TERminus 2079. 
e UIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE. FILM UNIT. 
F R E N Cc H & Excellent opportunities suitable talent.  Scholar- 


ships. Acting. Diction Classes. Students required 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS | cae Drama, Musicals. 10 Monmouth Road. 


z: 
Established 1830 ISS BARBARA R. GEE, L.R.A.M., R.A.M. 
ae Diploma, receives pupils for Voice Production, 
’ Public Speaking and all branches of Speech and Drama 
FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE training. 21 Chessington Avenue, Finchley, N.3. 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the FIN. 3009. 

latest news about all our new plays, and ECRETARY ASSISTANT wanted. ARTISTS’ 
gives interesting information about plays to PERSONAL MANAGER requires experienced lady 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on with good appearance and personality, aged 25-35 
receipt of application Must be conversant with films, plays and players.- 

eee ee ee A a ae — Write fully in confidence to Box 497. 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD —. — TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING carefully 
executed. Prompt postal service. MSS. Scripts, 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, we2 | Correspondence. Circulars. R. Maddison, 236 High 
| Street, Dumbarton. 
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A Speedy Grease Paint Remover 


now available for 
CROWES CREMINE AMATEUR PERFORMANCE 


is a specially compounded high quality, include an important new 
delicately perfumed preparation which ss wens a 
not only saves time by removing grease 


WATERS OF THE MOON 
lyz 
sirens agencies The brilliant Haymarket Theatre success 


‘ , gently—it has as - “A 
> LARGE Tow, e well the proper- 4m. 2 sets (but can be played in one) 
= 





or 46 cent by post ty of leaving the aiso available:— 
Serewonlia t skin clean and THE MAN. Sensa HARVEY. The famous 
the Chow soft. tional new _ thriller. comedy success. 6m 

2f. 5m; 1 set. 5/3 6f 2 sets. 5 


MANY HAPPY BLACK CHIFFON. 

abo Page hn a RETURNS. Family Sensitive and deeply 

Obtainable from Frizells, 1 Cranbourn Street, London. ny, am, if. ie fe re 3m. 
W.C.2, and all High Class Chemists and Stores. Trade ones 

Enquiries to the Sole Distributors, W. B. Cartwright INTENT TO MURDER. A LADY MISLAID. 

Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists. Rawdon, Leeds. Gripping Murder Thril Delightful Comedy 

ler. 3m. 3f. 1 set 5/3 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGE (9d. post free) to 


E V A NS PLAYS ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 Berwick Street, London W1_ Gerrard 2822 











Forthcoming releases:— 
MURDER MISTAKEN 


Limited release now. Full release 


oe THEATRE 
WOMEN OF TWILIGHT 


Unrestricted release 1 Oct. 54 A 
‘ & 

THE BAD SAMARITAN art 

Unrestricted release 1 Jan. 55 M A G A 7 I N E 


Full particulars on application 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1 COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 


BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOUR 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM 1 Subscriptions £2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs., 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. £6.12.6 3 years. Send orders to: 


Full-time Training Course for the Stage and , 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 


Full Particulars from the SECRETARY. Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 




















e QUALITY 
The Florence Moore Theatre Studios SOUND 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald . Y a Ni 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; S. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer: EQUIPMENT 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn - the Pasadena ’ 
Plavhouse, U.S.A Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING Equipment available on hire for long or short 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


Auditions by appointment: The Secretary THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


; 7 : _ e a 2 

® SLIM ineweexs_on Dinely Rehearsal Studios 

\. MONEY REFUNDED 
Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to | Office. 1 Devonshire Terrace 

take internally, no exercises, no rigorous Marylebone High Street, Wi 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), Opp. Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns. 
attach name and address to this advert. and 

post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand | STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Parade, Brighton. SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 

INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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“Incomparably the best actress on the English stage "—BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Edith — 
Evan 





An illustrated Dame1 
Orla 


An irresistible record of a most distinctive career 
—a practical analysis for students of the drama 


OVER 70 ILLUSTRATIONS 
12s 6d net 


ROCKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE - LONDON 


























